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ON THE OBJECTS OF MUSICAL STUDY. 


By Epwarp Hopages, Mus. Doc. 





In the consideration and discussion of the objects of study, we may 
include the design or intent with which the study itself is undertaken 
or pursued, the actuating motive or ultimate aim of the student in 
applying himself to the investigation of the particular art or science to 
which he may direct his attention, as well as the precise mode of best 
following up that study, when entered upon. This motive or actuating 
principle will, perhaps, in very few instances, be found to be very 
definitely ascertained, even by the student himself, unless the question 
shall have been previously put to him. It is the same with all the 
numerous avocations vf men. The caprice of the moment, the fortu- 
itous circumstances of birth and education, the vacuity of idleness, the 
hope of some advantage, the influence of fashion, or, it may be, a sense 
of duty,—with a variety of other, and possibly of very dissimilar 
causes, each in its turn, or all together, may operate to determine an 
individual to the choice of this or that profession or calling. As this 
happens with reference to the grand business of life, so also does it hold 
good, with reference to our amusements and polite accomplishments, 
and in no case more than in that of the study of music. I have been 
accustomed, therefore, to enquire of all new pupils, or their friends, 
what definite object they have in view, in order thereafter to frame a 
plan, whereby they may most readily attain it. The same enquiry 
may be beneficially recommended to others, as well teachers as learn- 
ers, as well masters and governesses as parents and pupils; and the 
determination of the question may possibly lead to a great economy of 
time, labour, and expense. The object once defined, it will, of course, 
be the interest of the student to pursue it steadily ; and, if not irra- 
tional in its nature, he may be well assured, with almost a moral cer- 
tainty of success. I attach the condition of a possible absurdity in the 
object, because such a case is very conceivable: e.g. where a gentleman 
of fifty or sixty years of age shall betake himself, for the first time in 
his life, to the study or practice of some musical instrument, with the 
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avowed purpose of rivalling thereon the performance of the most expert 
artists of the age,—men who have devoted all their days, and perhaps 
nearly all their nights too, to the attainment of the skill at which they 
have arrived ;—forgetful of the fact, that although by the application 
of his mental powers he may possibly outstrip them in scientific know- 
ledge, yet the very rigidity of his muscles must ever debar his attain- 
ment of anything approaching to great manual dexterity. 


If we attempt to analyse the motives which lead mankind to the 
study of music, we shall probably find them resolvable into some one 
or more of the following : 


First we must place a natural aptitude or bias towards this particular 
subject, which, in some few instances, has been most extraordinarily 
developed. Mozart is a case in point. A parallel case in painting is 
that of Bensamin West, formerly President of the Royal Academy. 
Such cases are necessarily rare. Few, indeed, will venture to plead 
the existence of such a strong determination, disposing themselves to 
the study of music. There is, most commonly, nothing more than that 
degree of fondness for meledious sounds, and harmonious combinations 
of sound, which more or less pervades the whole of the human race. 
When, however, such a phenomenon does occur, although it will con- 
stitute the best possible plea for the individual’s choice of the science 
and practice of music as the business of his life, yet we are not to infer 
that he will necessarily outstrip all competitors. Sometimes it has 
proved, in the event, far otherwise ; insomuch that cases of this des- 
cription have been deemed exceptions to a general rule, according to 
the adage, “soon ripe, soon rotten.” But the precocious developement 
of the intellectual and imaginative powers is sometimes followed by a 
splendid career, through a long and well-spent life; and I am happy 
in being able to puint to a “ving instance. The musical portion of the 
world, I am sure, will “anticipate my naming Dr. Croren. I may 
also point to another, as an instance of the permanent possession of 
unrivalled musical talent, displayed at a very early period of life; I 
allude to Mr. S. WEstey, to whom, as an organist, confessedly we have 
none that can approach. 


But in the absence of this overpowering disposition of the faculties 
towards musical pursuits, which, as has been already intimated, is most 
cummonly wanting, there are various other inducements, which shall 
now be enumerated. 


One takes up the subject from what we may call a commereial, or 
money-getting motive. It may be that his father was a “ professor,” 
and could find for his son no more advantageous or promising mode 
of life than that which he had followed himself. Such a motive is to 
be respected. The desire to gain an honest livelihood is not to be 
derided. But, we may ask, how will this affect our art? Wilk not 
such a man naturally, and almost, necessarily, study rather what shall . 
be most profitable, than what shall be?t conduce to the propagation of - 
correct taste and right feeling? Wi. he be likely to be over-scrupu- 
lous about the moral effect of the exhibition of his talents and avquire- 
ments? Or will he not rather be tempted to take them to thar market 
where,-—-T will not say they may be most usefully employed,—but where 
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they will yield the best financial returns? And if so, is there not a 
possibility of his degrading the art, by making it the pander of vice and 
debauchery? I would not stand in the shoes of such a man, could I 
by so doing become the professor of the accumulated talent, taste, and 
genius, of all the musicians that ever breathed, from the days of Jubal 
until now, combined with that of all that shall be hereafter. 

A third motive arises from the influence of fashion. Some know- 
ledge of music is deemed indispensable, as an accomplishment, especi- 
ally in the education of the female branches of our families,—and, 
most truly, a very pretty and desirable accomplishment it is. Some- 
thing has already, in a former essay, been said upon this head. We 
may dismiss it, therefore, the more briefly. It may be noted here, that 
the dangers, with reference to music merely instrumental, are, that a 
false and frivolous taste may be excited and cherished, and that cuonse- 
quently much time and money may be very unprofitably expended : 
with reference to vocal music, there is this danger in addition,—that 
there is the possibility (in the case of young ladies, especially, a fearful 
one) of the infusion of a meretricious sentimentality, leading to conse- 
quences which every virtuous parent must contemplate with horror. 
I go on, and am glad to emerge into an atmosphere of more pleasant 
contemplation. 

A fourth motive is that laudable inquisitiveness and desire for general 
knowledge, which leads a well-disposed mind to the investigation of 
this or of any other subject. That there is in the human race a natu- 
ral aptitude for the enjoyment of sweet sounds, is an indisputable 
truth. And that it was the intention of our beneficent Creator that 
that natural propensity should be gratified by its appropriate pleasure, 
may be legitimately inferred. Accordingly, without taking into present 
consideration the provision for the musical amusements of some of the 
numerous tribes of the animal kingdom, and which indisputably prove 
the divine origin of the science, we shall find that the farther we dive 
into the mysteries of harmony and melody, the more clearly shall we 
be convinced that the Author of Nature is the Author of Music also, 
and that he doubtless intended it as one of the innocent “ delights of 
the sons of men.” It was well said by a reviewer, that “man was no 
more the inventor of the musical scale, than he was of the rainbow.” 
What pity then that it ever should be prostituted to unholy purposes! 

I am aware that it may be accounted narrow and illiberal; but as I 
do not write anonymously, and consequently shall not commit any one 
but myself by the declaration, I fearlessly avow the sentiment, that 
music, whether vocal or instrumental, is never so legitimately employed, 
and that its highest gratifications are never so exquisitely enjoyed, as 
when it is appropriately introduced into Divine Worship. I say 
“ appropriately,” because music may be introduced, which is not appro- 
priate ; or it may be most inopportunely employed. 

The sentiment just avowed leads me to touch upon another motive, 
which, I believe, may actuate some few persons in their study of 
music; viz. a sense of religious duty. The case, I am afraid, is rare ; 
but it is very conceivable. As has been emphatically urged by my 
good friend, the Rev. W. H. Havergal,* the duty of singing is as obli- 





* In the preface to his “ Evening Service, and 100 Antiphonal Chants,” recently published 
by Paine and Hopkins. 
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gatory as that of praying, there being as much command for the one as 
there is for the other. Now, indubitably, if it be a duty to sing the 
praises of Gop, it will be equally a duty to cultivate the singing 
faculty, and to attain some knowledge of music. Mr. H. clenches his 
argument by saying that the too frequent excuse, “ want of voice,” is 
but another word for “ want of heart!” Here I drop the subject, lest 
I should run into the discussion of topics rather too serious for the pre- 
sent temper of the musical world. 


Besides the motives or designs with which a man may undertake the 
study of music,—and no doubt there are many besides the few which 
have been enumerated,—we may take some slight notice of those 
which draw together crowded assemblies, for the avowed purpose of 
hearing it. These possibly are of a very mixed description. As bear- 
ing upon this subject, I know not that I can more appropriately close 
this essay, than by quoting the animated, but perhaps somewhat 
cynical language of Dr. Juhnson, in the Idler, No. 18. 


“ Of the ladies that sparkle at a musical performance, a very small number 
has any quick sensibility of harmonious sounds. But every one that goes, has 
her pleasure. She has the pleasure of wearing fine clothes, and of shewing 
them ; of outshining those whom she suspects to envy her; she has the plea- 
sure of appearing among other ladies, in a place whither the race of meaner 
mortals seldom intrudes, and of reflecting that, in the conversations of the 
next morning, her name will be mentioned among those that sat in the first 
row; she has the pleasure of returning courtesies, or of refusing to return 
hem ; of receiving compliments with civility, or rejecting them with disdain. 
he has the pleasure of meeting some of her acquaintance, of guessing why 
fhe rest are absent, and of telling them that she saw the opera, on pretence of 
enquiring why they would miss it. She has the pleasure of being supposed 
to be pleased with a refined amusement, and of hoping to be numbered among 
the votresses of harmony. She has the pleasure of escaping for two hours 
the superiority of a sister, or the control of a husband; and from all these 
pleasures she concludes, that heavenly music is the balm of life.” 


This was published in the year 1758, and of course does not apply 
to the ladies of 1836! 

The present essay must be considered digressive. In the next, I hope 
to resume, and perhaps to conclude my subject. 





THE RECEPTION IN ENGLAND OF WEBER AND ROSSINI, 
BY THE HIGHER CLASSES. 


““Weser, while he was the delight of the small circle of musical friends 
among whom he lived, was disqualified by his feelings, habits, and manners, 
frqm sharing in the golden harvest, so abundantly reaped by foreign favourites 
among the English aristocracy. His feelings were too high, his habits too 
retiring, and his manners too plain and simple, to enable him to profit by their 
liberality. He was willing to increase the emoluments of his long and painful 
journey to England, by attending private parties for the usual remuneration to 
artists of distinction; but he was not willing to seek invitations to such parties, 
by paying court to the givers; and the consequence was, that two or three 
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such invitations were all that he received. On the 26th of May, 1826, he had 
a benefit concert ; and on this occasion, when it might naturally have been 
expected that an overflowing audience would have testified the sentiments of 
the English public towards one of the greatest musicians who had ever visited 
our shores, the room was not more than half-filled. On the same evening a 
favourite singer had his benefit concert at the mansion of one of the nobility. 
About four hundred persons, chiefly of the fashionable world, were present ; 
the tickets being one guinea each. Weber, struggling at once with illness, and 
with suppressed feelings of disappointment and mortification, was hardly able 
to get through the business of the evening as conductor. At the end of the 
concert, he threw himself on a sofa, in a state of exhaustion which filled his 
surrounding friends with alarm. On the fifth of June (ten days after) he was 
found dead in his bed. 

‘‘ Rossini’s residence in London was a very profitable one to himself, He 
was just the kind of man to be the fashionable lion of his day. His music was 
universally popular; he was himself a first-rate comic singer ; and his manners 
and address were calculated to gain the favour of the gay and the’ courtly. 
The aristocracy, from royalty downwards, were profuse in their invitations and 
attentions; and he left England loaded with solid proofs of their liberality. 
His regular fee for attending a private musical party, was fifty guineas; but 
those who invited him, seldom contented themselves with giving him that sum, 
As if this were not enough, two subscription concerts were set on foot for him, 
to take place at Almack’s rooms ; the price of admission to both to be three gui. 
neas, and none to be admitted except such as were approved by lady patronesses, 
appointed to guard the assembly from the approach even of that portion of the 
profanum vulgus who were able and willing to give three guineas for a couple 
of concerts! This, however, was too much even for the extravagance of our 
beau-monde ; and the price of admission was reduced to a guinea for gach 
concert. The concerts were attended by a crowd of fashionables, who haf the 
gratification of hearing Rossini’s most hackneyed songs, sung by the performers 
whom they heard every day, and accompanied by a pitiful band of twenty per- 
formers. They, however, could boast of having heard two or three comic songs 
and duets, sung by the great maestro himself. What a contrast to the treat- 
ment experienced two years afterwards, by the modest and high-souled 
Weber !”—Hogarth’s Musical History. 

After this, can any one say that our nobles do not derive a secret pleasure 
in being humbugged? Assuredly they feel that by displaying a wilful liber- 
ality towards objects whose sterling value is not fully borne out by their pre- 
tensions, they place themselves above the ad valorem spirit of mercantile 
character. Nothing can be more abhorrent to the aristocratic spirit than to 
calculate the equation of exchange in a question of amusement. Wholesale 
warehousemen may barter; but noble patrons dispense at will. And this is 
so far good and desirable. A frank generosity becomes the unmercantile and 
wealthy classes: they are the “order” not to “enquire too curiously” into 
the amount of return for their liberality. What we should delight to witness 
would be a little more impartiality in the distribution of their favours. At 
present they are really the “ exclusives’ in patronage—even in their patronage 
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of foreigners. The Germans, for instance, who, asa nation, are incomparably 
the finest musicians in the world, have no chance in a race for popularity with 
the Italians, among our higher circles: and it is worthy of notice that this has 
always been the case. Buononcini, with the nobility backing him, drove 
Handel over to Ireland; and the latter, in all probability, would never have 
made the stand he did in this country, but for the steadiness of the king (his 
countryman) and a few of the nobles. Had our aristocracy taken up the 
German opera when it made so grand a debut under Mr. Monk Mason’s man-~ 
agement, who doubts that we should have had a company over every succeeding 
season, and have been to this day in the enjoyment of the finest dramatic 
compositions and performances ? 

It is not however to be concealed, that the Italians are most adroit manceu- 
vrers; which, added to their brilliant voices, and mercurial temperament, 
render them more acceptable guests of the gay and thoughtless, than the more 
sober and reflective German. The Italians too, with all their vivacity, are 
remarkable for strong worldly sense. Their quickness in taking the dimensions 
of a patron’s capacity, and in conforming with his little prejudices and predi- 
lections, is notorious. This is another cause of their being so acceptable in a 
quarter, where smoothness of manner and brisk compliance are indispensable. 
There can be no question, however, as regards the popularity of the modern 
school of Italian music, that the composers owe every thing to the fine organs 
of their countrymen. With inferior singers, their operas must have melted 

» away like snow in a river. 


MEMORY OF MUSICIANS. 


THE vivid impression which musical sounds are known to have made on 
the minds and feelings of composers, in some instances really almost 
exceeds credibility. Mozart, when only sixteen years of age, exhibited a 
strong instance. Whilst at Rome he accompanied his father to the Sixtine 
Chapel, to hear the celebrated Miserere; a composition which it had been 
prohibited either to give or take a copy, on pain of excommunication. Aware 
of this prohibition, the boy listened so attentively, that, on his return home, 
he noted down the whole piece. On Good Friday the same Miserere was 
again executed. Mozart was again present, and, during the performance, held 
his musical manuscript in his hat, by which means he was enabled to make 
the necessary corrections. The first soprano (Cristoferi) who had sung at the 
chapel, acknowledged with surprise, that Mozart’s copy was both complete 
and correct. The difficulty of this undertaking was much greater than may 
be imagined. It has been stated, also, that the memory of Battishill was such, 
that even the longest compositions of Handel, Corelli, or Arne, were always 
sufficiently present to his recollection, during the time he was playing them, 
to render the assistance of the text unnecessary. It is said, that if he had 
once heard music, the impression of it was almost indelibly fixed on his mind; 
and a very singular instance has been recited in proof of this fact. He was 
one day dining with Doctor Arnold, when he played, from memory, several 
passages of the Doctor’s oratorio of the Prodigal Son, which he had not heard 
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for thirty years, and which the Doctor himself had entirely forgotten. Charles 
Wesley could play the whole of Handel’s numerous choruses from memory. 
Samuel Wesley, his brother, has given many remarkable instances of a similar 
retentive memory,—one of the most remarkable may be mentioned. In the 
year 1786 he composed an oratorio consisting of a score of upwards of 300 
closely written MSS. It was afterwards performed at one of the Birmingham 
festivals. Returning to London, the composer was robbed of his portmanteau, 
which contained the MSS., and he never heard more of its contents. Nearly 
twenty-five years afterwards, at the solicitation of a friend, he commenced to 
write it out afresh, which he did with the greatest facility, stating, that he 
saw the score in his mind’s eye so accurately and distinctly, as if it lay 
before him. What may be considered still more remarkable, the experience 
of so many years did not lead him to make any alterations beyond the change 
of a note or so. It has been reported of a blind organist, now resident in the 
metropolis, that he has been known to get a friend to read over the notes of 
a chorus of Handel’s, and afterwards go to church and perform it correctly. 
When asked how he was able to recollect so much without having a single 
sound conveyed to his ear, he would reply,—“ I carry the notes in my mind, 
and do not think of the sounds.” 


NEW TRAVELS or MUSICAL RESEARCH ruroven ITALY. 


Herr Cart Proske, who is now returned to Regensburg, undertook in 
1834, a grand artistical journey to Italy, in order to improve himself by 
the study of the unsealed and rich source of the beautiful to be found 
in that country, and with the view of forming as perfect a collection as 
possible of its musical works ; not only of those which are already known, 
but with special reference to those which are either unknown or unre- 
garded. fara twenty months, which he employed in traversing the 
country, with most persevering industry, he found its riches in monu- 
ments of musical art not only extraordinarily great, but also, at the 
same time became convinced that this abundanoé, invaluable for that in- 
tellectual character, which distinguished the organization of Italian art 
in former times, had fallen sadly into the shade ; nay more, had almost 
vanished. Unfortunately all these splendid creations of genius belong 
to a classic age which has passed away; and the inherited feeling of 
the beautiful of this highly gifted nation, as shewn in the works of the 
present day, shines forth (according to the peculiar expression of this 
writer) in the dimmest reflection, so that the pure inspiration of art 
appears to be extinguished for a while, if not for ever. Though Italy 
still possesses such men as Simon Mayr, in Bergamo; Baini, in Rome; 
Zingarelli and Manzaro, in Naples; Santucci, in Lucca; &c.; so do 
the last of fading stars afford the clearest evidence of the error and 
weakness of the present day, pointing towards the imperishable masters 
of that great era that has passed away. There, is life found among the 
dead, and death among the living. 

To draw generally from primal genuine sources the solution of his, 
for musical art and its history, penetrating proposition, presents un- 
common difficulties, since even these sources have in general, been but 
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little used, partly because they have remained still unknown and inac 
cessible. There is, therefore, still wanting unto us, a connecting, and 
though it may not exhaust the subject, a yet perfectly ample display of 
the musical works of that epoch, in which the union of arts in Italy 
produced the most splendid results. As yet little has been done, 
especially in music, for the chronological separation, historical comple- 
tion, of cesthethic examination of that which has been taken immediately 
from these sources. Notwithstanding all that has been done in the 
greater, and more compressed in the general and monographic historical 
works both of Italians and foreigners, the enquirer who is himself in 
that country soon remarks how frequently authorities have been sub- 
stituted for personal research ; imitation, for originality; and a portion, 
for the whole. In the principal musical archives and libraries, a want 
of catalogues and repertories renders a superficial examination scarcely 
possible ; a more liberal use of these was formerly forbidden, at least, 
but rarely permitted, and is now still a matter of considerable trouble. 
After an authority, whichis with difficulty procured, must the catalogues 
of the several collections first be examined, and then, after proper com- 
parison and collation, the best copy of the score has to be selected. 
(There are, however, very few scores of the older works which have been 
preserved.) Even the edited editions have become very rare; many 
manuscripts are already lost; and others, upon opening the perishing 
volumes, crumbled into dust. 


In many points of view are the very words of this unwearied collector 
s deserving of the greatest attention. 


“T began at Rome. I had discovered in the course of my preliminary 
abors, that of all the musical archives there was none so distinguished for the 
choicest works of the golden age of the Roman School, as the Library Joh. 
Angel, di Altemps, whose orchestra had been conducted by Palestrina, who 
was indeed the founder of this collection, which was continued by his suc 
cessors, Anerio, Giovanelli, and Catalani, and was completed in the year 1620. 
Authentic references to these points are indicated ina General-Repertorium 
which I discovered in the Collegio Romano, having been overlooked by Baini, 
and not being, to the besg of my knowledge, pointed out by any writer with 
whom I am acquainted. This catalogue, in itself one of the most important 
contributions to the literature of the art, referred me to a rich treasury of 
materials for my work. Unfortunately, however, was the finding out again 
of that which was formerly united, a work of the greatest labour, for the 
selected Altempsiana, which now, in their imperfect state, form one of the 
greatest treasures in the Vatican, have been exposed to so many changes of 
possessor, that the dismembered and scattered portions of which it consisted 
must now be sought in different places. Baini certainly, when in search of 
the inedited works of Palestrina, must have previously laboured in the 
libraries of the Vatican and College of Rome; but having learned, by exami- 
nation of the monographic nature of that portion which lies apart from the 
principal contents of the collection, Baini has, in a manner which is to me 
perfectly unintelligible, overlooked whole collections in these libraries, and 
even in the volumes obviously of Palestrina which have been examined, has 
not entirely exhausted them; so that in general, in spite of the diplomatic 
precision of Baini, the labours upon the subject of Palestrina are not concluded. 
A perfect recovery of the Altempsiana was not in my power, but, at the same 
time, it ishighly gratifying to know, that the only works missing are those 
which have been already edited, or such manuscripts as were not exclusively 
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peculiar to this library, but of which copies are to be found elsewhere ; while, 
on the other hand, all those are preserved which contain the Opera Inedita et 
Unica. 1 was accordingly enabled to transpose the whole of the Altempsiana 
Collection into one system of musical notation, (partitur-schrift) and thus to 
preserve, in correet transcript, these, in a great measure, decayed and rapidly 
perishing original manuscripts. In these labours, as well as in my various 
preliminary in Rome and other parts of Italy, I received valuable assistance 
from the industry of the present cathedral organist of Regensburg, Jos. 
Hanisch, a man thoroughly grounded both in ancient and modern music. 
The generous, almost incessant, support of the highest authorities at Rome, 
have likewise put me in a condition to make use of other libraries and archives, 
so that IT have to thank the Papal Chapel, the Archives of St. Peter’s, of 
St. Maria Maggiore, of St. Maria in Vallicella, of St. Giacomo de Spagnuoli, 
of the College of the Propaganda, as well as the Libraries of the Vatican, of 
the Roman College, and the Barberini and Angelica Libraries, for much that 
I have selected, and which corresponds with my plan.” 

The most remarkable archives of Naples were likewise laid open to 
his inspection, so that he gathered much that was entirely unknown, 
belonging to the various epochs of the Neapolitan School, and was 
enabled to correct much of that which is already known, which will set 
aside many of the fruitless contests of the theologists and antiquaries, 
if both the works of the Roman and Neapolitan Schools be correctly 
studied. In Assisi, where the musical archives of the Sacro Convento 
remained untouched by the inhabitants, and, until now, had never 
been laid open by a stranger, this industrious enquirer laboured for two 
months, and collected much that is of great antiquity, in which these 
Archives are richer than any other in Italy. Even of Palestrina, he 
found here many authentic works, which are not to be found in Rome, 
and have never even been mentioned by Baini. It moreover contains 
innumerable original works of the great masters of the Minorite order, 
which, besides a Martini, Vallotti, Mattei, Zuccari, and Paolucci, has 
produced so many most accomplished musicians, and of which the 
most important have been brought into score. 


Besides this, this active and circumspect man omitted no opportunity 
of obtaining original manuscripts and editions of practical and theoreti- 
cal works, so that his rich and perfect collection contains in itself either 
immediate sources, or what has been obtained from the purest sources. 
The works are completely and correctly transcribed according to our 
musical notation, and thus practicably useful. Only these pieces, 
however, have required such transposition, which are marked as 
originals and autographs in his very carefully arranged catalogue. The 
title of this is as follows,—“ Selectus Musice Italice : i.e. Varia Mu- 
stca Sacra et Profana Excellentissimorum Italorum see xvi. xvii. et 
xviii. nonnullorumque nostri Aivi Opera prastantissima cum edita tum 
inedita, rariora prasertim ac minus cognita multaque Autographa et 
Unica, in celeberrimis Italia Archivis et Bibliothecis delecta selegit, 
eaque sive Originalia ipsa, sive immediata Originalium transcriptione in 
partitionem harmonicum redacta sibi Conciliavit Carol. Proske, 1834 
et 1835.” 


The making known of this great catalogue, alphabetically arranged, 
and which contains twenty-five sheets and a half, clearly, fully, yet not 
diffusely written, must be gratifying in the highest degree to all who 
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love and understand the science ; still more so must be the published of 
these corrected and unknown works themselves. May German industry, 
and disinterested love of art bring this to pass. This entire publication 
of them, the worthy enquirer looks upon as ‘ possible,’ and then only 
¢ for the service of religion and art, without any regard to honour and 
profit.’ This first, however, he has already obtained from every right 
feeling friend of art, for the useful work which he has accomplished, 
and it will remain with him for ever. At all events, it is for us a plea- 
sant duty to make the musical public acquainted, as best we may, with 
these musical treasures, as well as the worthy and industrious discoverer 
of them. G. W. FINK.* 





CHIT-CHAT FROM THE CONTINENT. 


Copenhagen.—Marschner has been engaged at Copenhagen bringing out 
and directing the performance of his opera, Hans Heiling, which was exceed- 
ingly admired, and drew very crowded houses. He also gave a concert there 
in May last, which was very numerously attended, and at which several of his 
principal compositions were performed. Madame Marschner, his wife, sang 
an air from the Schloss am Aetna, and another by Bellini, and was received 
with enthusiasm, as was also her husband, in his character of conductor. 


Leipsic.—Since Michaelmas last year, Herr Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
has filled the situation of a Musical Director of the Subscriptiun Concerts 
here, and was in the course of the winter half-year, as we have already 
mentioned, created Doctor of Philosophy by the University of this place. 
He was born in Hamburgh, Feb. 3, 1809, and came, while very young, to 
Berlin, where he was chiefly instructed by Zelter, through whose introduction 
~ he became acquainted with Goethe. For greater and shorter periods he 
enjoyed the benefits of the instruction of B. Klein, L. Berger, Moscheles, 
Hummel, and Cherubini. Cherubini’s favorable opinion of his talents 
decided him, with the consent of his father, an eminent banker in Berlin, who 
died a short time since, upon devoting himself entirely to music. Since 1829 
he has undertaken several journeys to London, Paris, Switzerland, and Italy. 
The first public recognition of his talent as a composer was made by the 
Philharmonic Society of London, who elected him an honorary member 
immediately after their performance of his first symphony. From 1833 to 
1835 he filled the situation of Musical Director at Dusseldorf, from which 
place he removed to Leipsic. 


Berlin.—The musical public of Berlin have recently been gratified by the 
arrival in the Prussian capital of two of the principal female singers of 
Germany, viz. Dem. Sophie Lowe, of Vienna, and Mademoiselle von Fassman, 
of Munich. Dem. Lowe has played with the greatest success the character 
of Stella, in Auber’s Cheval de Bronze, twice,—Reiza, Desdemona, twice,— 
Rosina, in the Barber of Seville, twice,—the Princess in John of Paris, three 
times,—and Amina, in Bellini’s Sonnambula, the like number of times. ‘After 
her last performance of Desdemona, which was, next to her Amina, her most 
successful attempt, both in a musical and a dramatic point of view, Dem. 
Léwe announced that she felt compelled to accept the highly honorable 
engagement which had been offered to lier, as soon as those arrangements 
which she had already entered into were fulfilled. In fact, the securing of 
this songstress, whose natural grace is combined with a high soprano voice of 
extraordinary flexibility, with great cultivation, delicate expression, and 

















* From the ‘ Allgemeine Musickalische Zeitung,’ of which Dr. Fink is the editor. 
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admirable dramatic taient, would be a most valuable prize for the Italian and 
French operas ;—while Fraulein von Fassmann is, on the other hand, exclu- 
sively devoted to the German opera. 

Fraulein von Fassmann, who is still very young, and has but recently 
turned her attention to dramatic music, is possessed of a fine rich mezzo 
soprano voice, which is especially powerful in the middle tones, added to 
which, her intonation is remarkably correct, and she is distinguished for her 
admirable conception and dramatic expression of noble and sutfering female 
characters. She made her debut as Donna Anna in Don Juan, and was 
eminently successful in the Introduction, in the duet with Ottavio, in the 
grand scena, in the sestett, and in the difficult aria in the second act. On 
the contrary, the youthful artist rather failed, for want of power, in the 
masked trio of the first finale. As Leonore, in Fidelio, which she played 
three times, she was eminently successful ; and the part of the pious child-like 
Agatha, in the Freischiitz, was especially adapted to her, yet her performance 
of it was surpassed by her very noble conception of Iphigenia, in Gluck’s 
splendid opera. This glorious work, which had not been performed since 1833, 
afforded extraordinary delight, and found in this accomplished singer an 
admirable representative of the Grecian princess and priestess of Diana. 
Besides this, the royal company furnished two admirable representatives of 
Orestes and Pylades in Herr Bader and Herr Mantius, who seem to have 
been formed by nature for the characters. In the duet in the third act, both 
these accomplished artists seemed to vie with each other in embo:lying with 
truth and energy the admirable concepticus of the divine musician. Herr 
Zschiesche sang the high bass part of Thoas purely and forcibly, and with 
appropriate expression,—and, as the chorus left nothing to be wished, the 
performance must be remarked as one of the most perfect which ever took 
place of this masterpicce of its accomplished author. 

Florence.—The chief singers at the ‘Teatro Goldoni, are Giulia Corradi and 
Angeliva Corri-Rossi, the Prime Donne,— Alessandro Membelli, tenor,— 
Ferdinando Lauretti, buffo,—and Giovanni Zucchini, the bass. ‘The three 
operas given here during the late carnival season, were // Falegname di 
Livonia, by Pacini, 1?Italiana in Algieri, by Rossini, and Il Furioso, by 
Donizetti: all three gave general satisfaction. Signora Corradi has a power- 
ful—almost too powerful—voice ; the Englishwoman Corry, a younger sister 
of the celebrated Fanny Corry-Paltoni, now married to a Napoleon Rossi, at 
Lucca, has an amazingly flexible voice. Mombelli, Lauretti, and Zucchini 
are, for a small theatre, very effective, but the voice of the last is somewhat 
monotonous. 

Vienna.—Mad. Schreeder Devrient has been ill, for some weeks, with an 
inflammation of the throat, produced by forcing her voice while suffering 
under a slight hoarseness. 

Stuttgart.—‘ Die Gewalt des Liedes,’ (The power of Song) a new opera by 
Lindpaintner, continues to be performed at Stuttgard, under the immediate 
direction of the composer, and is looked upon as one of his most successful 
productions, We hope to furnish our readers with a detailed account of this 
work, which appears to have given so much satisfaction. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Drury Lane THEATRE.—Mr. W. Jones has entered into an arrangement 
with Mr. Bunn, to have the use of this Theatre for three nights in the week, 
for the purpose of performing tragedies, in which Mr. Forester, the celebrated 
American actor, is to sustain the principal parts. Mr. Jones will have the 
option ‘of relinquishing the agreement at the end of the first week, or conti- 
nuing it to the end of the season. The other three nights will be chiefly 
devoted to operas.—Morning Post. 
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St. JaMEs’s THEATRE.—The front of this beautiful little bijou is being 
completed, preparatory to the opening season. No full opera will be given, 
till the Festivals are concluded. 


Society oF BriTIsH Musicrans.—A trial-meeting of the new vocal com- 
positions took place at the Hanover-square Rooms on Wednesday, when a 
number of songs, duets, &c. were rehearsed. The meeting, however, was 
scantily attended, on account of the absence from London of so many singers. 


Tue Opera SEason.—The lessee of the King’s Theatre has again, 
according to report, realised a fortune by his receipts this season. State- 
ments of his balance in hand vary from £5,000 to £25,000. ‘ That’s wide,” 
as the nan said, who breakfasted with O’Connell, and dined with Croker: 
but all agree, that since Easter the receipts have uniformly been considerably 
in Mr. Laporte’s favour. It is evidently not the music, but the singers, that 
a manager of the King’s Theatre must look to. 


EneGiisH OperRA Hovuse.—Mr. Bunn has gone to the Continent, for the 
purpose of engaging a German company, who are to appear at this House, 
early next season. Two good sopranos, the same number of tenors and 
basses, with an effective chorus, such as we had at the King’s Theatre, under 
the management of Mr. Monk Mason, cannot fail to render the speculation 
fortunate. Mlle, Fassman would be a sure card. 


Map. De Berror intends visiting Dublin and Edinburgh, when the Man- 
chester and Liverpool festivals are concluded. The large demands made by 
Mad. De Beriot for singing at the approaching Festivals, have been the sub- 
ject of much vituperation. We think, without reason. It would be difficult 
to find any performer, native or foreign, who will ask Jess for their services 
than they think they shallreceive. It is for the engagers to calculate whether 
they are “ worthy of their hire.’ Besides, as the writer in the Chronicle 
remarks, and accurately, for we have seen the correspondence, that Madame 
Malibran, by agreeing to sing at all the Festivals on the terms originally 
demanded by her, (£2,640) would have sacrificed an engagement at Milan, 
of equal value.” Why then consent, after all, to accept half the sum from 
Manchester and Liverpool? Because, upon a verbal acceptance of the first- 
named terms, Monsieur De Beriot had written to put off Milan: he was in 
consequence in a cleft stick; forthen the other Festivals would not engage 
Monsieur and Mad. De Beriot upon the terms originally demanded. One 
thing appears singular; that M. de Beriot should take so decided a step, upon 
a verbal agreement. The next thing is, with whom did he make the agreement? 
As to the talk of principal singers becoming less and less objects of conside- 
ration, and that the choruses form the attractive feature in a Festival, we shall 
see this year how far such a revolution will have progressed. 


Mr. Oxe Butt’s TouR IN THE PRrovinces.—This eminent violinist com- 
menced his tour in the country on Tuesday last in Winchester. His audience, 
we understand, was most numerous and brilliant. At the Archery Rooms, 
Southampton, on Wednesday, the room was crowded in every part by the 
fashionable families now in that town. The Ryde and Portsmouth concerts 
were equally well attended. He travels with Mr. Bochsa, and the route of the 
two instrumentalists is to Salisbury, Plymouth, Exeter, &¢.—Morning Post. 


Sicnor Costa.—The following honourable tribute of friendship and respect 
has been forwarded to the conductor of the King’s Theatre, at the closing of the 
season, signed by every individual engaged in the orchestra. In his professional 
capacity, Signor Costa is admirably fitted for the situation of conductor to the 
Italian Opera. He possesses a thorough knowledge of the modern school of 
Italian music. He unites great firmness and determination of purpose, 
without ever compromising the man of good sense and the gentleman. He 
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has no mean and narrow prejudices, or spiteful revenges in his disposition. 
All under his direction, from the leader to the double drum, experience equal 
distinction and consideration. We never heard but one opinion of Signor 
Costa, from those who were professionally engaged with him, and that re- 
dounded to his honour; it is therefore with real pleasure that we record this 
omy to its merits. 
King’s Theatre, 9th August, 1836. 

“DEAR S1r,—As we are about to lose sight of you for some time, we have 
thought it becoming at parting to offer you the tribute of our thanks, for the 
many advantages we have enjoyed since your accession to office in this House. 

“In you, we have found honourable principles, and gentlemanly deport- 
ment, united with the highest order of professional talent. 

‘“‘ We now bid you a temporary and kindly farewell. Your absence will be 
followed by our best wishes, and your return among us hailed with gladness. 

“ We are,” &c. 


Norwicu FrEstivat.—Among the instrumentalists announced as being 
engaged to perform at the approaching festival at Norwich, the name of 
Harper appears for the trumpet. Mr. Harper is engaged, but it is Harper 
Jun.; for the father declined the terms proposed to him; which were lower 
than those of the last festival, because it was found, upon looking over the 
music to be performed, that there was less employment for the trumpet. It 
was calculated that as Mr. Harper would have five pounds’ worth less of blow- 
ing, his remuneration ought to be diminished in that proportion. It is a new 
feature in engagements that an orchestra are to be paid ‘by the piece.’ The 
whole proceeding has a tailor-like cut about it. S1GNOR DRAGONETTI too, 
we have heard, has thrown up his engagement for the same festival. 

Upon the subject of altering Mozart’s Requiem for this occasion, under the 
title of ‘Redemption,’ we have received many communications; some amu- 
singly, others scornfully, and others indignantly, personal. One, ‘An old 
musician,’ of Clapham, naively enquires ‘ the name of the Vandal who has 
thus disfigured the divine music, which so beautifully and appropriately ex- 
presses the solemn and awful words to which they were originally set by the 
author.’ Another (‘ Suum cuique’) asks, ‘ how Mr. Taylor reconciles his own 
conduct, with his uniform reprobation of similar proceedings on the part of the 
arrangers of dramatic music? proceedings which he has never failed to protest 
against in the Spectator, on the score of unfairness towards the author, by in- 
terfering with his intention and design.’ This writer should ascertain whether 
Mr. Taylor, (whom he charges with inconsistency) be the musical writer 
in the Spectator : we have been informed that he denies being engaged on that 
paper. A third (‘ Whip’) says, that while ‘availing himself of Bach’s cho- 
rales, he might as well have chosen the best,’ . (here ‘W hip’ cuts a little 
spitefully) ‘ whereas he has selected the most common -place.’ The last shall 
speak for himself. 

To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—In the prospectus of your valuable publication, you appeal to 
professors and amateurs of music to send you such contributions as may tend 
to promote the progress of the art, or to prevent any abuse or corruption of it. 
This appeal induces me to hope that I may raise my voice to some purpose in 
your columns, to comment upon an article in the Times of the 9th instant ; 
which I transcribe : 

“ Mozart’s REquIEM.—The form assumed is that of an ‘ Oratorio,’ which 
he (Mr. E. Taylor) has called ‘ Redemption.’ By way of introduction, he has 
taken the andante of the overture to Don Giovanni, which, in point of style, 
assimilates well with the design; after which, the movements of the Requiem 
follow as far as the ‘ Lacrimosa,’ which he connects with the two succeeding 
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movements by a recitative, also the composition of Mozart. Between these 
and the ‘ Benedictus,’ were placed a recitative by Spohr, a ‘corale’ from the 
celebrated Passione of S, Bach, and the air from Mozart’s Tito, ‘ Se altro che 
lagrime.’ The Benedictus was followed by the ‘ Agnus Dei’ of the Requiem; 
but instead of the close, which is the same as the commencement, because the 
composer himself left it unfinished, a motett by Mozart, a fine composition, 
and of suitable character, was introduced.” 

If we allow the Requiem to have been almost shut out from an English 
public through its Latin text, and if we could not but desire something might 
be done to make its beauties accessible to the lovers of classical music,—yet 
I cannot help thinking that any alteration in such a work should have been 
made with that sense of veneration, which its transcendent merits, and the 
elevation of its style, demand. I cannot judge of the merits or demerits of 
the new text, not having the slightest knowledge of it; but I own I was 
shocked to find the introduction to Don Giovanni is, in Mr. ‘Taylor’s arrange- 
ment, to precede the Requiem, now to be called ‘ Redemption.’ Mozart, the 
master of sound, has, in his overture to Don Giovanni, but too truly depicted 
the profligate, whose every step draws him towards that doom which he 
thought he might for ever defy: the hand of avenging demons at last rests 
upon him, the snares of hell entrap him on all sides, and annihilate the sin- 
ner. Such is the music selected by Mr. Taylor to elevate our minds towards 
our omnipotent Creator,—towards our Redeemer ! 

Is not the mistake in so ill-assorted a combination of music, too obvious to 
require a farther comment? I will not enter into a detail of the patchwork ; 
my judgment may not be competent, from not having heard how far Spohr’s 
Recitative or Bach’s Corale may chime with Mozart’s Requiem; but I cannot 
help observing, that in my humble opinion the cutting up of a masterpiece to 
introduce scraps, from even the most classical works, must ever prove detrimen- 
tal to the original design and unity of the composition, and must substitute 
mere phantoms for the poetical creations of a master-genius. 

Ihave the honour to remain, S1r, your obedient servant, 


August 17th, 1836. TRAZOM. 


NatTIVE TALENT.—There is much talent among our young musicians; and 
it is a gross mistake to suppose that the English public are either unable to 
discover or slow to encourage genius in our native composers. [Mr. Barnett’s 
‘Pet of the Petticoats,’ and ‘ Mountain Sylph,’ were each, we believe, performed 
more than 150 nights.] ‘We do not know,’ says a recent writer, ‘an instance 
of a foreign opera, produced in an English dress, having gained unmerited 
popularity, or of an English opera having suffered unmerited neglect.’ In this 
opinion we entirely concur; and we would therefore advise our young com- 
posers, instead of indulging in fretful and foolish complaints of the neglect of 
native merit, to improve their talent by assiduous and well-directed study, 
to bring nothing before the public that has not been carefully prepared, and 
deliberately reviewed ; and, above all, to remember that taste can never be 
gratified at the expense of common sense. No English composer who acts 
thus, and is at the same time possessed of genius enough to command distinc- 
tion, will have cause to complain of unmerited neglect, or preference bestowed 
on the works of foreign rivals—Morning Chronicle. 


UseEruLngEss or A Conpuctor.—The writer of a silly letter in the Man- 
chester and Salford Advertiser, noticed last week, may perceive in the follow- 
ing paragraph some of the duties which are required of a conductor in a per- 
formance like one of our great festivals. He will perceive that the office is 
any thing but a sinecure—particularly where inefficient performers are engaged. 
The passage is written by one fully competent to decide in such a question. 
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“To conduct a festival is an arduous duty, requiring qualifications rarely 
found united in one man. It requires a high standing and great influence}in 
the profession, founded on knowledge, experience, and, above all, on a life of 
long-tried integrity. It requires an acquaintance with the world as well as 
with music; great industry ; a clear head, capable of arranging complicated 
details; and that union of firmness and good temper which is necessary for 
surmounting difficulties and reconciling jarring interests. It requires a 
thorough knowledge of everything performed, down to the slightest note of the 
most insignificant instrument in the score; the faculty of detecting the most 
trifling error at rehearsal; and the tact by which the mistake is pointed out 
without. wounding the feelings of the performer. These are some of the quali- 
fications required in a conductor. Other men may possess them; but Sir 
GeorGE SMART is, at present, the only man among us who has proved, by a 
long course of successful exertion, that he does possess them.—Morn. Chron. 


Lonpon Cuorat InstitutTion.—A full and very spirited rehearsal took 
place, at the great room in Store-street, on the 8th instant, one hundred 
members being present. The pieces performed were, Haydn’s mass, No. 1. 
B flat; a chorus by Beethoven, one by Hummel, and one by Mozart. The 
rehearsal gave much satisfaction to all engaged—singers as well as the con- 
ductor, Mr. Travers. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


Tuat thou from grief and pain art free, 
Ah! why should I repine? 

Remembrance still shall picture thee 
In sweet illusion mine ; 

And ever through life’s sun or storm, 
Whate’er may be my lot, 

Nor hope shall gild, nor love shall warm, 
When thou shalt be forgot. 


How often I renew with tears 
Each interview with thee ; 

And cherish through the live-long years 
A moment’s ecstacy : 

As once I met thy suppliant gaze, 
In childhood’s soft alarms ; 

Then sank beneath the glowing rays 
Of all the woman’s charms. 


Oh! what emotion thrilled my frame, 
If thou didst bless my sight; 

When at the mention of thy name, 
I trembled with delight : 

Yes, beautiful, though brief and few, 
My hours of bliss have been ; 

The flash of gladness piercing through 
A darkly clouded scene. 


As storms, proportioned to their swell, 
An earlier close portend, 

The tumults of my heart foretell 
Its sorrows soon will end. 

Where all my buried hopes recline, 
There be my latest sigh ; 

And let not one memorial line 

Or stone tell where [ lie.--Epw E. GaunTLETT. 
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TE OPEN BAN’ REEL.—This expression may be frequently heard in 
Scotland, but very few are acquainted with its origin or true meaning. Some 
years ago, when Neil Gow was in his zenith, a wag said, at a ball, that he 
could play ‘The open ban’ reel as well as Neil Gow himsel’,—then taking 
the violin, he worked away with the bow, in the ¢urra-turra mode of Gow, on 
the G and D string open, then D and A, then the A and E, (regardless of 
consecutive fifths) without pressing any of them with the fingers of the left 
hand ; while he was doing this the dancers kept on, as if the most accomplished 
violinist had been playing! A string is called a “band” in Scotland, hence 
‘the open band reel.’ 








ENGLIsH OPERA House, ‘ The Mountain Sylph,’ every night. 
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Churches of England and Ireland 
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ee of Quadril es rid ; - ak - = ALMAINE and chants, with preludes and 
nipps’ ae ett a ee ee s : interludes. J. Blewitt. ....... GREEN 
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Divertissement la militaire, ‘Maid 
VOCAL. of Artois.’ Bochsa........... CRAMER 
Amy Robsart. Song. Bishop ..D'ALMAINE : ORORT 
Bard of Sky. Pung BH. Wilson . SHADE : HARP & PIANOFORTE 
Colleen Dhas Cruthen na moe. The Donizetti's ‘ Eccoil pegno.’ W. Steil. MILLS 
pretty girl milking her cow. New- Laberre's Duett from La Fiancée. 
ly arranged by Alexander Lee ..D1rtTo GUME Vc iwccieianiwtos nied CHAPPELL 
Haste thee, my Gondolier. Duett. 
PE ice arcceeaken pepe D' ALMAINE FLUTE. 
Land of Song. Song. H. Herz..Dirro Twelve favourite airs, as duetts for 
_—_ — and weeps. wane 2 flutes. First set. S. Turtle..GEoRGE 
ne EOE CeCe SuapE a a 
Night ten, Song. H.Herz..D'ALMAINE TRUMPET. 
Now the night her mantle closes. | Instructions for the trumpet, with 
DN, SEED oben vndecck enews Ditto ; the use of the chromatic slide, 
Oh forthat voice of gladness. Ditto. Dirto | also the Russian valve trumpet, 
Our song shall be of other days. | the Cornet a pistons, or small 
Duett. Ditto...... sooo» dose ekPTO ri trumpet, and keyed bugle, 
Sigh not. Song. TIMED: isco Ditto &e. &e. Thomas Harper .. e+eee.CRAMER 
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